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THE MODERN SPIRIT IN LITERATURE. 

There are two great epochs in the history of English 
literature, the age of the Renaissance and the era of Ro- 
manticism. To take only the poets — always the most sen- 
sitive to such impulses' — 'around the one lie grouped Sidney, 
Spenser, Shakspere with all the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
dramatists and singers, and nurtured by the same inspira- 
tion, though coming a generation later, is the lonely Milton. 
The poets of Romanticism, were already foreshadowed in 
Burns and Cowper, but the characteristic names are Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelly and Keats, and the spiritual 
chorus has continued through the century with all its mani- 
fold variations and protests and contradictions, in Tenny- 
son and Browning, Clough and Matthew Arnold, Rossetti, 
Swinburne and William Morris. 

The modern age and the typical modern literary spirit, 
however varied and diverse in its tendencies, its aspirations, 
its feelings, and its expressions, labored into birth towards 
the close of the eighteenth century. The most glaring out- 
ward convulsion which marked this great change in the 
sentiment and thought of Western Europe is the French 
Revolution. Until then, in the minds of men, if not in the 
actual outward state, feudality existed as the governing mo- 
tor, controlling thought and action, and this was now, for 
the first time, in practice put aside by a creed proclaiming to 
recognize the common origin and destiny of humanity. 
The new spirit in literature, thus called forth by the genius 
of this revolution in thought and sentiment, is called the 
Romantic Movement. 

It is interesting to observe the different modes in which 
the manifestations of the romantic spirit arise. The Ger- 
mans, Goethe and Schiller, as young men, came directly 
under the spell of Rousseau. All the signs of inward revo- 
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lution are revealed in Goethe's " Werther " in " Goetz with 
the Iron Hand," and in " Faust " itself. It was the spirit 
of unrest, essaying to break with the past, to tear itself 
away from its surroundings and limitations, and to fathom 
the depths of universal consciousness. Schiller's " Rob- 
bers," written by an impetuous schoolboy, is but the protest 
of a generous youth against the constraints of society. 

Up to the present century English literature, while owing- 
much to Italy and to France, was, apart from the Reforma- 
tion, almost unaffected by German thought. But with the 
beginning of the romantic fervor, it was Germany that was 
to give to England its mightiest impulse. Walter Scott be- 
gan his glorious career by translating Goethe's romantic 
drama, " Goetz with the Iron Hand." In acclimatizing in 
English dress the German ballads of Burger and of Uhland, 
Scott was further taught the almost infinite possibilities in 
his own Scotch-land, in her ballads, her legends and the 
wonderfully checquered and romantic history of her feuds 
and factions and clans. Wordsworth and Coleridge, too, 
owe much to German residence and travel. Byron came 
under the influence of the universal and far-seeing Goethe. 
German music was introduced into England by Handel, and 
the growth of these influences was at least not retarded by 
the presence of an English family on the German throne. 

In every writer, in every poet, there was a break from 
old traditions. It was, in every case, sentiment prevailing, 
but sentiment variously expressed. With Wordsworth, the 
sentiment of a love for nature, for sincerity and simplicity ; 
with Coleridge, that of religion and the seductions of mystic 
philosophy ; with Shelley, that of the ideal ; with Keats, 
that of the beautiful ; with Byron, as in the case of the 
younger Goethe, and with Alfred de Musset in France, that 
of languor and passion, the maladie du Steele, the affectation 
of genius languishing and dying neglected. 

But there was a much deeper under-current in this move- 
ment. It signified the opposition and revolt to old and self- 
constituted strictures. Doubtless it often assumed too much 
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freedom, but the secret of the great on-rush of spirit in the 
beginning of this century, as in the titanic forces at work in 
the time of the Renaissance, under Elizabeth, lay in the 
bursting of the fetters which had so long enchained imagina- 
tion and thought. 

The results of romanticism in France, among a volatile 
people, were a truer poetry, a new drama, a new fiction, and 
a new art. Their poetry had lacked true feeling and warmth 
since Malherbe and Boileau had shackled it to classic 
models. The genius of romanticism supplied the spirit 
hitherto denied, the personal note, so that the poetry of 
Hugo and of de Musset stands out distinct in the annals 
of French production. And in its train a most important 
result was the revival of art, the renewed love and study of 
the Gothic Cathedral. Victor Hugo breathes this spirit in 
Notre Dame de Paris and in Les Miserables. In his numer- 
ous writings, his gigantic imagination reaches out every- 
where, not only embracing the day's passion and devotion 
to nature, but in its reverence for old age, love for children, 
sympathy for the wretched and feeling for the outcast, 
speaking in unmistakable accents the newly-awakened gos- 
pel of humanity. It is in this sympathy for man, for the 
poor and the pitiful, that the genius of romanticism shines 
out at its clearest. It is this same key which unlocks the 
secret of the unparalelled popularity of the novels of 
Charles Dickens. 

Across the Rhine, among the Germans, the love for the 
past called forth the aspirations which have resulted in their 
national unity. The German student songs, once filled with 
melancholy and sadness, looked forward -now with buoyant 
hope to the rejuvenescence and rekindling of the Fatherland. 
It was the age when young Bismarck was at the University, 
and even then he was ready to prophesy the coming union 
of the separated provinces. No less associated with this 
spirit is the modern philologic interest. The origins of the 
State, of the people, of their language and their literature, 
the mythology, the legends, the traditions of the cradle of 
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the race, were all studied, Germanic philology began 
with the brothers Grimm, and Romance with the name oi 
Diez. These same legends became in every land an over- 
flowing fount for poetic inspiration. Tennyson, in the 
" Idylls of the King," Robert Browning, Matthew Ar- 
nold, Swinburne, and William Morris, in his Icelandic 
sagas and Norse tales, all the great English poets of the 
half century, have in turn become enchained and en- 
chanted. Everywhere, the spirit of romanticism, itself based 
on sentiment, called forth national fervor and strengthened 
patriotic imptilse. In Germany it created not only the 
State, awakened a philology, inspired a literature, and ex- 
alted music, it gave to the world philosophy in the systems 
of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. In striking back 
to the roots of the race and drawing substance from the pri- 
mary sources, the study of the master-poet, and dramatist 
was revived. Not only does Goethe's " Wilhelm Meister" 
contain a notable criticism on Hamlet, and Schiller accept 
the many-peopled acts and varying scenes of Shakspere's 
art, in opposition to barren French classicism, as his moving 
model, but the Germans appropriate Shakspere bodily. 
Lessing is one of the first to give a true estimate of his 
genius, the brothers Schlegel lecture on his art and poetry, 
and there are begun those marvelous translations into Ger- 
man which rank with their own classics and make Shaks- 
pere to-day the most popular author on German boards. 
Victor Hugo introduced him into France ; and in England 
the studies of Lamb, Coleridge, Hazlitt and De Qiiincey 
were the augury of a new era in English Shaksperian criti- 
cism. 

It was to German philosophy, German groping, search- 
ing, probing, that we owe much of this revelation. Winckle- 
mann went to Italy to grasp the secret of classic art and de- 
clared to the world that the masterpieces of Greek genius 
were but the expression in plastic form of Greek ideals, 
Greek conceptions, and, in its finality, of Greek life. Her- 
der saw in the ancient ballads and folk-songs, not mere 
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ancient melodies and rhymes, but sacred voices, welling 
from the hearts of the people, telling in simple, yet fervid 
and penetrating eloquence, of their griefs, and joys, and 
sorrows and hopes and fears. In short, here was the full 
expression of national existence and aspiration. Then 
came Goethe, and the modern era was full upon us. 

The aftempt was made in criticism to know man in all 
his surroundings and inner experiences and emotions, and 
to interpret the literary product as the result of this person- 
ality, subjected to and at work upon definite conditions. In 
this criticism there was often too much superficiality and 
artificiality. The later German school, perhaps, has erred 
here most of all. These enthusiastic demonstrators of a 
theory will explain any poem, as the definite calculable re- 
sultant of a particular experience, an assigned expression 
or a given element of heredity. The outward accessories 
are all given in the fullest detail, but they forget that there 
must be the spiritual insight and the intuition, which find 
in these externals only their bare suggestion. 

But the scientific truth remains. Burke's speeches do 
give a true photograph of the operations of his mind and 
force of conviction, the very selves of Mr. Secretaiy Addi- 
son and Dick Steele and Goldy and Bozzy rest between the 
lines of their writings, and these products are the fittest rep- 
resentation of the man working amid his conditions in his 
time. The genial, lovable, spirit, of Charles Lamb is 
wrought into the very warp and woof of the " Essays of 
Elia," truth ,and poetic imagination, indistinguishable in 
their blending. We know of a certainty what the nature 
was of the creator of Mercutio, Shylock, Falstaff, Hamlet, 
Othello, Lear, and Prospero. Literature, in this aspect, is 
but the varied expression of life, and the key to each life is 
to be found in its personal element, its spirit, its soul. 

Would Shakspere be Shakspere were he living in the 
nineteenth century? is a question often asked, and most 
probablv in a spirit of paradox and as a sort of quizzical 
puzzle. We might believe that a man of Shakspere's 
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transcendent genius and will and soul, who was no penny-a- 
liner, would speak in some form, whatever it might be, near- 
est to his age. But is not this even better expressed by say- 
ing that Shakspere zvas Shakspere, because in his own life's 
experience and in its expression, he was so closely in touch 
with the spirit of the life of Elizabethan England, and that 
he was the truest embodiment of his age, and of his race 
and literature in that age. 

It is generally agreed that the highest expression of this 
" criticism of life " is found in verse. The epic tells of life, 
the drama shows it in actual conflict, the lyric expresses it 
even more closely because it ranges through the whole gamut 
of human feeling. If we run over our current American 
magazines and books we observe that virtually all the verse 
is lyric. It is the varied utterance of our national and in- 
dividual feeling. Everywhere it is the register of personal 
emotion, of individual opinion, that is heard. It is not the 
law, the order, the rule of the mass, it is the variety and 
even the discord of the individual. The scientific age 
helps to intensify this spirit. It suggests analysis and it 
leads to inquiry. But we are as far as ever from escaping 
the universal passions and feelings of the race. So long as 
the human heart beats, so long as life-blood pulsates in the 
veins, so long as the human soul has its hopes, its aspira- 
tions, its joys, its anguish, its sufferings and its sorrows, so 
long as there is life, we shall have the highest and fullest 
expression of that life in poetry. 

It is interesting to trace the influence of the discovery and 
occupation of America, just celebrated so wondrously in its 
four hundreth anniversary, upon the modern movement of 
European thought, as well as the effect of this spirit upon 
American literature. 

The voyage of Columbus and the spirit of discovery had 
in itself a romantic tinge which was characteristic of the 
fifteenth century in Southern Europe. It was the fall of 
Constantinople, not forty years before, that prepared the 
way for the Renaissance in continental letters to find its 
16 
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crowning refrain in Elizabethan England, The dream of a 
new heaven and a new earth is constantly met, from now 
on, in poetry and in fiction. Plato and Aristotle had given 
their philolophic conceptions of an ideal state in ages gone. 
We have here the " Utopia " of Sir Thomas More, Bacon's 
"New Atlantis," "The Tempest" of Shakspere, the ro- 
mantic idyl of " Paul and Virginia," " Pantisocacy," the 
dream state of Coleridge and Southey, to name no others, 
all looking to that new and unknown land across the waters 
in the west as the cradle of the fondest possibilities. Fur- 
ther still, who may compute the influence, conscious and 
unconscious, of the Revolution in America in 1776 upon 
that of France in 1789, and the subsequent intellectual re- 
volt of all Europe ? Whether or not this was to be the ideal 
conditions for such thought and aspiration, where all was 
deemed to be effete and corrupt, where all was hopeless 
amid old surroundings and circumstances, the mind could 
turn in thought with relief to a country with green forests, 
fresh waters and blue skies. Rousseau's theory of an ideal 
state, of a return to nature, was here actually possible. 
With what holy feelings many of the emigrants threaded 
their way to this new world ! What imaginary possibilities 
were evoked by the prophets and preachers of sentiment- 
ality in Europe, by Rousseau himself, by Chateaubriand, 
the inaugurator of French romanticism, and even by the 
German Goethe ! And since then, who may count the va- 
rious schemes of socialism and communism in and out of 
books to which America has given even more than a local 
habitation and a name. 

American letters have been deeply affected by this spirit 
and America has become the peculiar home of romantic 
feeling. The eighteenth century pessimism and absolute 
denial could at first find little response in a new world re- 
garded as the refuge for the oppressed, as the haven from 
all ills of society and of state, and as a promised land for 
God's people. If in time disenchantment and disillusions 
were to follow, self-analysis to set in and hopelessness to be 
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portrayed, they have found as yet comparatively little expres- 
sion in our letters. It is not a charateristic American note, but 
at most a foreign importation and a personal refrain rather 
than a general and universal attribute. A natural optimism 
and buoyancy permeated American life, characterized with 
hopes of success and not unfrequentry with their quick re- 
alization. Intensified by the memories of a successful 
struggle at the beginning of our national existence, a ro- 
mantic cast spread over everything produced in our first 
half century. The greatest achievements in American 
fiction of that date, Washington Irving' s sketches, Fenimore 
Cooper's stories of adventure, Edgar Poe's tales of mystery, 
Hawthorne's weird fancies, all breathe the essence of 
romanticism. Especially in the South and West it has 
always been the ardent warmth and fervid passion, the 
buoyant hope and tender regret, which have found clearest 
utterance. Who could be oblivious of bright skies and 
cheerful sunshine? Where grass and flowers and foliage 
abound profuselv, who mav close the e}'es to this wonderful 
wealth of nature? And we find this fluencv and profusion 
of richness characteristic of Southern oratorv. Southern 
poetry. Southern fiction. One acquainted with the luxuri- 
ant beaxity of the Appalachian mountains in Eastern Ten- 
nessee finds ready excuse for Charles Egbert Craddock's 
arresting the course of her narrative with pages of de- 
scription. The external nature in these stories is the very 
heart and soul of the action. One feels that the figures 
would be unexplained were not the natural surroundings 
present to account for them. The brilliant hues of a Geor- 
gia summer's day glow on the pages of Johnston, Harris, 
Thompson, and Edwards, while the same rich coloring, 
suffuses Page's " In Ole Virginia," and Allen's " Sister 
Dolorosa." 

The later developments in New England fiction have been 
somewhat different. Side by side with delineation, as in 
Mrs. Stowe's romantic settings, psychological analysis flour- 
ishes in the marshes and salt sea breezes of Miss Jewett and 
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in Miss Wilkins' types, and detailed self-introspection 
in the work of Mr. Howells and Mr. James. But in 
New England there are indications of a later development 
even than Mr. James, if the expressions of that most 
popular lecturer on letters at Harvard, Professor Bar- 
rett Wendell, in his recent volume of essays are to be taken 
very seriously. In his attitude of thought he has caught 
with perfect success the latest development of the Jin-dii- 
siccle spirit. To him there is precious little hope for the 
race anyhow, nothing longer worthy of enthusiam, naught 
at which one would dare confess any trace of emotion or 
sentiment or surprise. He is philosophically enduring his 
lot and waiting, as he calmly gazes forward to the inevitable 
end of the century ,_ and is ready for the eternal doom itself 
which must surely fall, if more western, and possibly more 
American, standards should prevail ! So far is he come in 
his disappointment and fear of things American ! 

But such feelings could clearly come in only by foreign 
importation, and are not a native product. The average 
American experience is more associated still with the out- 
ward active bustle of adventure and excitement than with 
even the first stages of morbidly contemplative existence, 
pre-requisite to a life of self analysis. The Dickens type 
of story, picturesque, endowed with passion, suffused with 
color, and often verging on the burlesque and comic, is still 
the prevailing model in American fiction. Bret Harte des- 
cribes the camp life of the early California " forty-niners." 
Joaquin Miller retreats to the Northwest and the Pacific 
slope. It is amid Californian and western mountains that 
Helen Hunt Jackson and Marv Hallock Foote locate their 
romances. Edward Eggleston catches and preserves the 
crude, earnest and half superstitious hoosier life in frontier 
Indiana and Illinois. Mark Twain finds his early ex- 
periences on the Mississippi furnishing perennial inspiration 
for Tom Sawyers and Huckleberry Finns. Octave Thanet 
dwells amid French Canadian life or among Arkansas ran- 
gers. Charles Egbert Craddock discovers the East Ten- 
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nessee mountaineer and the " leetle people." Cable and 
Miss King reveal in the picturesquely varied race-life of 
New Orleans a mine of untold wealth. The dialect is in- 
troduced — the uncouth forms of the West, the slovenliness 
of the South, the admixture of French -patois and German 
and Irish Americanisms, the wonderfully mellifluous con- 
sonant softenings and vowel widenings of the negro. 

And yet a singular phenomenon is worth noting. The 
first attempts at something different among the writers 
of the South come from authors west of the Appalachian 
l'ange and from Tennessee. Three or four years ago the 
sister of the lady who bears the nam de -plume of Charles 
Egbert Craddock, the latter the very embodiment of 
romantic writing, wrote for the Atlantic Monthly a delicious 
bit of realism, something which was intended as an objec- 
tive psychological study. Miss Sarah Barnwell Elliott, 
began, in "Jerry," with the usual romantic color- 
ing of the dialect tale, but later depicted as a dramatic 
realist the uncontrolled lust for money. And Mrs. Francis 
Hodgson Burnett, in " The One I Knew the Best of All," 
has just analyzed the truth and poetry of her own childhood 
and told the impressions of Knox County scenery upon her 
girlish imagination. 

But too much may be made of local conditions every- 
where, if these should lead to imperfect standards and to 
commonplace mediocrity. The point of view of universal 
criticism is too often obscured, if not entirely effaced. This 
is what Mr. Warner accentuates when he inveighs against 
the presence of " Barnumism " so prevalent in American 
letters. The ephemeral production of the day is acclaimed 
as if conveying a revelation for all time, and dialect is 
crowned as if a fitting ornament for posterity. No dis- 
tinction seems to be made, if we may recur to Matthew 
Arnold's admirable classification, between the historical and 
relative import, the personal equation, and the absolute 
standards of universal criteria. 

But to return from a digression, however alluring in its 
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suggestiveness. In British fiction Scotland has been pre- 
eminently the home of the romantic spirit. But because,- 
perhaps, of the sombrenesss of its skies and rigor of cli- 
mate, Scotch romanticism bears preferably melancholy 
traits. An innate sadness, and, at times, even a morbidness 
is seen in the simple rustic tales and the recital of native 
superstitions. Readers of Blackwood 's need not be told of 
this. It is in large measure a tone already caught in the 
old Border Ballads, singing their tales of woe and desola- 
tion and death. Yet, if a vote were taken as to the most 
delightful teller of tales in Great Britain, the suffrage might 
fall upon Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, of whom Mr. Henry 
James, so different in his own feelings, has written so ap- 
preciatively. Both Stevenson and the more youthful Barrie 
are Scotchmen, and both are exponents of the deepest 
romantic feeling. Their fellow-countryman and universal 
critic, Mr. Andrew Lang, true Scotchman, too, even if Ox- 
onian, is as unsympathetic towards M. Zola and Mr. How- 
ells as he is genially warm over Sir Walter. On the other 
hand, if we cross the line and step into England, the mani- 
festations at once become more complex. Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, who could compete successfully for the palm as a 
literary artist, has brought, particularly in "Tess," his strong- 
est work, all the aids of realistic art to express his over- 
powering scorn of the false conventionalities upon which 
modern society rests, and Mr. George Meredith, like Mr. 
Henry James, is purely and simply the analyst of human 
motive and the dissector of the human heart and passion. 
But it is necessary to hasten this discussion to a close. It 
was French art which first gave the expression to the spirit of 
romanticism. It is in France that the extreme development 
into so-called realism and naturalism has received its 
strongest impulse. Through the passion of George Sand 
to the methods of Balzac, in all their qualities of dissection 
and vivisection, is not so great a step. From Balzac's 
Comedie Humaine to Flaubert's "Mme. Bovary," is an easy 
stage, aud the most modern of the brilliant Frenchmen, 
Alphonse Daudet, Emile Zola, and Guy de Maupassant, 
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have all built upon the principles of art developed in Flau- 
bert's masterpiece. The revolution of the wheel is here 
complete. Just as romanticism was a protest against the 
dry and barren forms of thought in the eighteenth century, 
so realism itself is a revolt against the accepted forms of 
romantic art. 

But even in Paris the evidence is conflicting. Two re- 
cently elected members of the French Academy, Pierre 
Loti, himself the ablest living representative of sentiment 
in romances delicately tinged with a feeling for beauty of 
landscape, sky, and sea, obtained from a life service in the 
navy, and Ferdinand Brunetiere, also, in taking their seats 
among the Forty Immortals, have attacked the hard and ugly 
realism of Zola. The psychologist, Bourget, declared in a 
recent magazine article that in its tendencies the literary 
France of this decade is repudiating the literary France of 
the last. Nay, he boldly asserts that if de Maupassant's 
art had not pushed him into an earl}* eternity, this author of 
one of the most profligate and at the same time powerful of 
French stories, would have attained the changed point of 
view of the devout Roman Catholic. I do not wish to press 
the argument, but the discussion has been interesting. 
These are significant as Parisian and academic protests, 
even from men who cherish no illusions. Diffuse details 
of ugliness and wickedness may be a part of some exper- 
ience, but such is neither the sum nor crown of human life. 
The devil, maladie-du-siecle^ has been cast out only to give 
place to the worse devil, fin-du-siecle . No finality has been 
reached, the last word has not been spoken. 

The mistake is not that they feel an interest in scientific 
realism but that, because they think it necessary (as so many 
who must be partisan in their books as well as in politics), 
they condemn and burn the other. Deny, if one will, that 
Walter Scott's and Victor Hugo's methods are correct, the 
fact remains that they have inspired two generations. 
Criticise with the same ruthlessness Dickens and Thack- 
eray, yet there is a breadth of view, a touch from the soul, 
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kindly and kindling at the same time, which appeals to the 
combined experience and belief of mankind. That man 
under ceriain conditions may descend to the brute has been 
powerfully depicted by Zola, that the lust for money 
quenches all the finer instincts is perfectly true — the pages 
of his novels glow with this terror and reality. But that 
man may become a fiend was known before M. Zola 
proclaimed it to the world. I would not take issue with 
authors of this ilk. They fill a niche in literature and sub- 
serve a purpose in art ; but there is more to be said, if it be 
also true that men may become better and truer and nobler, 
if there be such a thing as the ideal, even subjectively. 
" Truth," is the watchword of ones chool, and, according to 
certain conceptions, life and truth ma}' be synonymous. 
" Beauty," cry the advocates of another, yet it is easily pos- 
sible that this beauty may become too false, too unreal and too 
whimsical. But truth is not limited to ugliness, nor is 
beauty confined to the fantastic. Surely art in letters, seek- 
ing to become not a manifestation of romanticism, not a 
voucher of realism, not a bit of impressionism, not a system 
of philosophy, nor exegesis of this creed, nor exposition of 
that dogma, but a classic blending of truth and beauty in 
one harmonious whole, combining loftiness of thought and 
feeling with fidelity and kinship to the human soul, is still 
au aim, clear and distinct and worthy and noble. 

J. B. Henneman. 

The University of Tennessee. 



